


Apost 


ln LAUCHLIN CURRIE’S 
Washington office are three 
large scrapbooks bulging with 
clippings. This collection repre- 
sents only a small part of what 
has heen written about him since 
he came to Washington in 1934. 
Few men have received more 
attention from the Washington 
feature columnists. 

All of them stress his passion for 
anonymity. 

Mr. Currie today is one of the Presi- 
dent’s anonymous secretaries. Like the 
others, he helps the President to map 
policies, plans and strategies. Once a 
course is agreed upon, others less anon- 
ymous are found to carry it out. Thus 


WHEN Lauchlin Currie, anonymous 
adviser to the President, chose Lon- 
don instead of Oxford as his alma 


mater, our fiscal affairs were affected 


the Hendersons, the Hillmans, and 
others whose names appear in the head- 
lines are merely the field officers strug- 
gling toward objectives selected for 
them by the general staff. Supposition 
is that they hold their jobs only so long 
as they satisfy the policy makers. 
Among the anonymous hierarchy, 


ACHE 


le of Spending 


Lauchlin Currie is the Number 
One economist and one of the 
most trusted. 

“He really has influence over 
the President,” one observer 
says, “and indirectly he has had 
a tremendous influence on this 
country.” 

Like the other anonymous 
helpers, he has an office in the 
State Department. Unlike some of 
them, he spends much time there, see- 
ing a steady round of callers and ex- 
amining the economic ideas they bring 
to him. 

Callers find him to be a gentle little 
man who speaks softly. 

Behind his gold-rimmed spectacles, 


his eyes are kind. His hands are small 
and warm. He smiles with a touching air 
of diffidence. But he has a hard jaw. 

“In certain lights and angles,” says 
aman with a turn for phrase-making, 
“he looks like a steel-jawed nutcracker 
in good humor.” 

Another finds that his profile suggests 
that it was cut from a block of Scotch 
hardwood with a hatchet. Most agree 
that he is tough, inventive and fast on 
his feet. 

Others who know him pretty well— 
some do not like him—submit these in- 
dividual judgments: 


He hag a perfectly hellish stubbornness. 

Above all else he is an advocate. 

He never sees a fact that is not in sup- 
port of his position. 

He is not objective. 

He is ingenious in marshalling facts in 
support of a theory. 

His technique and loyalty are 100 per 
cent, 

He has plenty of courage. 

He is mechanically minded, Thinks in 
oversimplified terms, 

He is the slave of his own notions. 

He is unable to change his mind: 

He does not respond either to cakes and 
ale or the needle. 


The Currie record, both in Washing- 
ton and earlier, shows some of these 
views to be at least partially ill-founded. 
They are reported here merely in the 
interests of a rounded point of view. 


Studied economics 


LAUCHLIN CURRIE—his friends call 
him “lauch”—-was born in Nova Scotia 38 
years ago. He is now a naturalized citi- 
zen of this country. His Scotch ancestors 
had been prosperous merchant shippers 
for generations. Their ships sailed off 
laden with codfish and notions, returned 
with rum and silks. The earliest Lauch- 
lin recollection is seeing the men and 
women dash out to the flakes where cod- 
fish were drying to cover them against 
a threatening storm. When the changing 
tide of international trade impinged on 
this kind of commerce, Currie’s well-to- 
do father retired from business, He died 
in the little town of West Dublin in 1906 
when his son was four years old, and the 
family moved to Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, 

The boy’s education was beginning. 
St. Francis Xavier's College at Antigon- 
ish is remarkable for a number of 
things, but chiefly, perhaps, for its ex- 
ploration of cooperative trading. 

No doubt Currie would have gone into 
economics in any case. He has that kind 
of a mind. 

But his studies of cooperatives in- 
clined him in that direction. When the 
family moved later to Massachusetts he 
was already a studious young fellow 
given to spending his evenings with a 
student lamp and @ book. For relaxation, 
he drove automobiles with his foot on 
the floor board. 

When he was 13 he broke the trans- 
continental records for his age class 
with his mother as sole passenger. He 
still maintains a deft hand on a steering 
wheel and, when he first came to Wash- 
ington leaving his wife and two sons be- 
hind, he used to drive 500 miles over a 
week-end to see them. 


He also probably holds some sort of 
a record in Europe where, on 2 bicycle 
trip many years ago, he was arrested 17 
times for breaking the speed limit. 

He did not spend all his time in Eu- 
rope breaking speed laws, however. 
Primarily he went there to attend the 
London School of Economics, a choice 
which today is having reverberations in 
the economic structure of the United 
States. 

His American instructors, recogniz- 
ing him as a juvenile shark for economic 
theories, had urged him to attend the 
Oxford School of Economics. He pre- 
ferred London, however, because it is an 
interesting city and because he could 
watch British methods of international 
finance. 


Influenced by Keynes’ theory 


IN THE London School he came under 
the influence of John Maynard Keynes, 
British economist and exponent of the 
theory that it is Government’s duty to 
spend a lot of money and go into debt. 

Currie brought this philosophy along 
when he returned to the United States 
to do post graduate work at Harvard 
where he received a Master's degree and 
later became professor of International! 
Economics at the Fletcher School of 
Law. 

He taught a course on “Money and 
Banking” from 1927 to 1933 and the 
memoranda he prepared unquestionably 
had an effect on the policies which the 
New Deal accepted later. 

He also published “Supply and Con- 
trol of Money in the United States” and 
it was attacked by a great many of those 
who could understand it. Currie does not 
now defend it: 

“Tt is out of date,” he says with a grin. 
“It was all right in its day but times 
have changed. I guess I wrote it because 
I was a professor at Harvard and a 
Harvard professor is expected to write 
a book.” 

Unlike most authors of books, he does 
not appear in “Who’s Who.” Some point 
to this as proof of a desire for anonym- 
ity. 

Presently he was collaborating with 
Dr. Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard and 
Columbia and various government posts 
in a study of the causes and possible 
cures of economic depressions and the 
reasons for cycles in business, 

Prof. Jacob Viner, of the University 
of Chicago, was interested. Viner came 
to the United States in 1914 from Mon- 
treal, was naturalized in 1924 and had 
been a leader in what was then known 
as progressive thought. 

In 1934, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau made Viner his Special As- 
sistant. 

“YT want Currie,” Viner said. 

This although Viner was a “balance 
the budget” man and Currie definitely 
wasn’t. Some say Viner was attracted 
by Currie’s technical skill. 

“He’s your man.” 

Currie was a member of the 14 man 
brain trust—-the name originated with 
them—whom Morgenthau put to work 
trying to settle the world's fiscal prob- 
lems. Morgenthau did not pretend to 
know anvthing about high finance. The 


14 played with the idea of giving the 
Government authority to control the 
spending of savings. 

“Unless savings are put to work, 
spending and consequently the income 
stream is dammed to some extent.” 

They worked on such teasers as the 
unification of the banking system anq 
the nationalization of all banks ag qa 
substitute for the Federal Reserve Sys. 
tem, the operations of the Gold Devalyg. 
tion Act, the distribution of tax burdens, 
the relationship between federal, state 
and local taxation, the need for adminis. 
trative simplification and revision anqd— 

This is the one with stinger in it— 

“The possibility of making use of rey- 
enue provisions as a device for stabiliz- 
ing business affairs and finance.” 

Currie met Marriner Eccles, then 
also with the Treasury, and they became 
friends. Perhaps that is too warm a word 
for their relationship. Eccles is not a 
conventional financier. Whatever he 
knows about economics, he taught him- 
self by the trial and error fashion in his 
chain of Utah banks. He came to Wash- 
ington early in the New Deal to tell 
about it. 

He was brash and voluble and it de- 
veloped that, as a free-for-all debater 
on fiscal matters, he could run the aver. 
age expert up a tree. He did not want a 
job when he came to Washington but 
one was forced on him. 


A change in fiscal policy 


MOST people believe that Currie con- 
vinced Eccles of the glories of spending. 
Currie says that Eccles already had that 
philosophy. 

At any rate, those who remember 
dates point out that the President's 
change from cutting expenditures, vet- 
erans’ allowances and so on, to a policy 
of governmental spending seems to be 
coincident with Currie’s growing impor- 
tance in the fiscal picture. 

When Eccles became head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, he took Currie 
with him, over Morgenthau’s protests, 
to work on several research jobs. 

People called Currie, ‘Eccles’ one-man 
brain trust.” 

By 1936 the gossip columnists were 
also calling him “‘one of the men closest 
to Roosevelt.” Some see significance in 
the fact that most Currie publicity has 
appeared in columns, rather than in the 
stories by straight reporters. If they are 
mistaken in their belief that this is by 
design rather than chance it is a natural 
error. 

In 1938 he appeared importantly in 
the headlines by giving the President 
an explanation of the recession. There 
are less certain roads to fame. Leon 
Henderson is supposed to have brought 
attention to himself in the same way 
earlier although his explanation was dif- 
ferent. . 

His theory that monopoly price fixing 
was responsible brought on the attack 
against the steel companies. 

Currie’s idea was that: 


The U. 8S. security taxes took so much 
out of the public pocketbook that the 
Government’s net contribution was re- 
duced during the crucial March-Septem- 
her period in ’87 ta a monthliv average 


“ 


of $60,000,000 whereas this average had 
peen $335,000,000 during 1936. 


At about the same time he suggested 
the two-budget proposition: 


Compensatory federal spending to stim- 
ulate heavy industry might be more flex- 
ible if concentrated in large part outside 
the regular budget. 


To make this plan attractive to business 
he ingeniously—that word is from an 
admiring New Dealer—stuck in the so- 
called railroad equipment provision un- 
der which the roads could lease equip- 
ment on a basis that would end up with 
them owning it. 

This would, it was explained, “help 
industry, not put Government in the 
equipment business or add to the gov- 
ernment debt.” It did not get by Senator 
Wheeler. 


Appeared before T.N.E.C. 


CURRIE got his next accolade when he 
appeared before the T.N.E.C. to show 
that there was no more outlet for pri- 
vate savings investments in this coun- 
try. He was in charge of the capital in- 
vestment display when the Committee 
was building up its case against capital- 
ism. 

He is also credited with providing the 
background for the President's state- 
ment made early in 1940 that the coun- 


try’s debt was less than it had been in- 


1932. The statement, 
made in answer to an 
attack by Thomas BE. 
Dewey who was then 
stoking his fires for a 
run at the Republican 
nomination, caused so 
much discussion that 
the President felt 
called upon to explain. 

This he did at Warm 
Springs with Currie 
at his side. The ex- 
planation was that, 
while federal debt was 
higher, state and pri- 
vate debt were lower. 

Eccles did not want 
to let Currie go to the 
presidential establish- 
ment but he had no 
choice. Currie had 
never forced himself 
into the White House 
group, nor, for that 
matter, very deeply 
into any Washington 
group. Although he 
plays a French horn 
he does not use the 
talent as a social as- 
set, 

He appears at cock- 
tail parties rarely and 
reluctantly, probably 
because the conversa- 
tion at Washington 
cocktail parties runs 
high in decibels and 
low in clarity. Now 
and then he has an 
evening with a few 
cronies at which times 
he reveals an aptitude 


with a bottle of Scotch and the best 
stock of mildly ribald stories in Wash- 
ington, but, for the most part, he prefers 
ideas to joviality. 


Shares the President’s ideas 


IT IS not unnatural that his ideas 
march right along with those of the 
President since the President's ideas, on 
spending at least, are mostly those that 
Currie has urged from 1927 on. This 
apparently provides a communion of 
spirit superior even to bad news. At 
least it was unshaken when, in May 
1940, Currie warned the President of a 
coming summer slump that would af- 
fect the campaign. 

Perhaps Currie’s way of putting it 
made the dire prediction seem more 
palatable. 

“He has the gift of imparting bad 
news with the impersonal cheerfulness 
of a physician,”’ according to an admir- 
ing columnist. 

In January of this year the President 
sent him to China to find out what was 
going on. 

The State Department had been get- 
ting reports from Ambassador Nelson 
T. Johnson, who stands close to the top 
of the intelligence squad in our foreign 
service. 

Johnson has been in China so long that 
he talks slang in Chinese, likes Chinese 
food and thinks in the Chinese way. 
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‘The Nazis claim to have sunk it this afternoon” 
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Patient and unhurried, Ernest Hem- 
ingway said of him that he would be 
willing to wait 20 years for an answer. 

Ambassador Joseph Grew was also re- 
porting on the Japanese viewpoint. The 
President wanted a report on affairs as 
seen through a fresh eye. 

Perhaps he thought, too, that an econ- 
omist might get a slant that the career 
diplomats would overlook. 


Business deals, too? 


INDICATIONS are, too, that Currie 
went to China with authority to talk a 
little business although the assumption, 
sometimes mentioned, that Currie went 
to get the Chinese budget in order seems, 
on its face, in error. The Chinese had no 
budget; nothing but an unbacked paper 
currency, enormous needs and the Axis 
pressure was great. It was desirable 
that China continue its resistance to 
Japan, a resistance which threatened to 
peter out. 

The trip was ingeniously planned. It 
had.to be. If Currie were sent openly to 
China, the wary Chinese might have 
suspected that Ambassador Johnson was 
no longer in favor, an embarrassing con- 
clusion. 

A round-the-table shot was played, 
the right man was found, and Currie re- 
ceived a personal and official invitation 
from the Chiang Kai-Shek Government. 

He departed bearing an autographed 
photograph of the 
President as a gift to 
Chiang; his mission: 

“To secure first hand 
information on the 
general economic 
situation in China and 
to consult with the 
Chinese Government 
in regard to it.” 

When the Chinese 
diplomats in Washing- 
ton were asked about 
the Currie trip, they 
replied blandly: 

“Read between the 
lines.” 

China welcomed him 
cordially, the more so 
because he was a 
scholar and China pre- 
Serves its reverence 
for book-learning; it 
likes to see scholars 
entrusted with real 
errands. 

Although not at his 
best before an audi- 
ence—newspaper edi- 
tors meeting in Wash- 
ington recently called 
his address “damn 
dull”—Currie made a 
tremendous impres- 
sion on the Chinese. 
Papers there report 
that he put the inner 
circle around Chiang 
on its best behavior, 
offering as evidence 
an incident which oc- 
curred when the Am- 
erican was riding with 
the Governor of 





Szechwan, an intimate of Chiang. 

Their car hit a ricksha and the gover. 
nor not only stopped, he submitted to 4 
five-minute tongue lashing by the coolie. 

He met most of the important people 
in China including Chow Enlai, who wag 
reported to be the most articulate of 
Communist leaders, whom he is said to 
have encouraged to return to the Kuo. 
mintang. 

Full of the disciplined curiosity of a 
trained economist, he asked questions 
and, so far as has come to light, the 
Chinese held nothing back. 

He lectured, listened and asked more 
questions. 

He returned to this country with four 
coolie loads of Chinese presents and a 
high opinion of Chinese qualities. He is 
convinced that they are essentially 
democratic and he has a warm admira- 
tion for their courage. 


Encouragement for Chinese 


HIS mission was neatly backed by a 
change in the Navy command in eastern 
waters, which to Chinese observers 
seemed to presage a possibly more vig- 
orous attitude toward the Japanese, 

His return was followed by financial 
aid to China, the promise that Ameri- 
can experts would be sent across the 
Pacific to take charge of transporta- 
tion on the Burma road and various 
minor items which add up to the con- 
clusion that Currie had been something 
more than an economist on his trip to 
the East. 

Four days after he flew home—his 
friends deny he was air sick—-President 
Roosevelt told a press conference: 


China expressed the magnificent will of 
millions of plain people to resist the dis- 
memberment of their nation. 


Shortly afterward Chiang responded: 


The people of China will be immeasur- 
ably heartened by your impressive reaf- 
firmatioh of the will of the American 
people to assist them in the struggle for 
freedom from foreign domination and 
the resumption of the march toward de- 
mocracy and social justice for all. 


A few weeks later Chiang announced 
a wholesale reorganization of his gov- 
ernment. 

What all this means is not necessarily 
clear. Some see it as an effort to Sell 
Chiang on social justice—to bring the 
New Deal to China. 

Some say that Chiang now fancies 
himself as another Roosevelt and that 
the Chinese peasants have a renewed 
belief that they have something to fight 
for. 

Currie offers no explanation. On @ 
speaking trip in Canada shortly after 
his return, he told Toronto newspaper 
men: 


There is really nothing I can say. Many 
things have leaked out about my trip to 
China but not from me, I am afraid my 
Washington newspaper friends are ter- 
ribly provoked. 


Now as “Administrative Assistant to 
the President,” he administers the lend- 
lease bill to China. He is always busy, ac- 
cessible and reportedly not well disposed 
toward publicity. 


5 wis! 


The economic ideas of other men are 
routed over his desk. A fair assumption 
ig that, if a good one comes to him, he 
looks into it, under it, tests it for flaws 
and base metal and, if it agrees with his 
own thought, it will get to the Presi- 
dent or somebody delegated by the 
President in due time. 

A critie’s definition, “In the Currie 
jlexicon, an economist is a man who 
thinks as he does,” implied that ideas 
which he does not regard as good would 
not get anywhere. 

He is more likely to be cautious than 
he was in 1934 when he wrote that book 
about money which he now regards as 
hopelessly out of date. 

He might confess now that he is puz- 
zled. He might not have made such an 
admission in 1934. 

He believes, for instance, that a mech- | 
anism has been devised by which the 
danger of inflation can be averted and | 
the twin danger of a disastrous post-war 
deflation avoided. The machine is there. 
Broadly speaking, he would cut down 
on government spending—not on de- 
fense spending, of course—during the 
up-grade period, and resume govern- 
ment spending when it seems advisable 
to direct money along the channels of 
trade. He does not think it makes much 
difference how much money is piled up 
in the banks. 

As long as it stays there, inflation will 
not start. When it ceases to be inert and 
begins to pour out, multiplying itself as 
it goes, trouble is ahead. 


Inflation can be controlled? 


THERE are devices by which that 
money can be held in the banks, he 
thinks. If the taxes are so high that 
people have little to spend and prices 
are so high that people can buy little, 
then the danger can be controlled: 

“We can do these things if we want 
to do them.” 

He is by no means sure that we will 
want to do them. 

Perhaps he discusses these things 
with Senator Bob LaFollette whom he 
sees frequently, since Mrs. Currie and 
Mrs, Phil LaFollette are sisters. Both 
were originally New England girls, 
Bacons, and distant relatives of Calvin 
Coolidge. 

He is not dogmatic about the future 
value of the $20,000,000,000 of gold 
buried at Fort Knox. Probably gold will 
always be the world’s monetary yard- 
stick. 

It is not only convenient but there 
is no substitute yardstick. But the barter 
plan the Germans use will be hard to 
buck. 

He is able to foresee the possibility of 
government controlled trade over the 
world, in which the individual trader will 
have little voice. A period of enormous 
wants will follow the war and these 
wants must be satisfied. When we know 
what has happened, we may be able to 
decide more definitely what may hap- 
pen next. 

He does not talk like either an opti- 
mist or a pessimist. Not even like a 
prophet. 

More like an economist. 


